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classroom, first applied by General Armstrong at Hamp-
ton, was developed on an even larger scale by his one-time
student, Booker Washington. The students at Tuskegee
are divided into two groups: the day students who work
in the classroom half the week and the other half on the
farm and in the shops, and the night students who work
all day on the farm or in the shops and then attend school
at night. The day school students pay a small fee in
cash toward their expenses, while the night school
students not only pay no fee but by good and diligent
work gradually accumulate a credit at the school bank
which, when it becomes sufficiently large, enables them
to become day school students. In fact, the great major-
ity of the day students have thus fought their way in
from the night school. But all students of both groups
thus receive in the course of a week a fairly even balance
between theory and practice.

In a corner of each of the shops, in which are carried
on the forty or more different trades, is a blackboard on
which are worked out the actual problems which arise in
the course of the work. After school hours one always
finds in the shops a certain number of the teachers from
the Academic Department looking up problems for their
classes for the next day. A physics teacher may be Found
in the blacksmithing shop digging up problems about the
tractive strength of wires and the expansion and contrac-
tion of metals under heat and cold. A teacher of chem-
istry may be found in the kitchen of the cooking school
unearthing problems relating to the chemistry of food for
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